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O Liberty ! if such could be thy name

Wert thou disjoined from these, or they from thee:
If thine or iiheirs were treasures to be bought

By blood or tears *, have not the wise and free

Wept tears, and blood like tears ?

Ode to Liberty.

It is from passages like these that the reader
gathers Shelley's message, if other message be
required than the music of his verse.

IN honoured poverty thy voice did weave
Songs consecrate to truth and liberty,
Deserting these, thou leavest me to grieve,
Thus having been, that thou shouldst cease to be.

A stern, even a solemn rebuke. The lines occur
at the conclusion of a sonnet from Shelley to Words-
worth, composed in 1816, when the writer was
twenty-four years old and the subject of his verse
was six-and-forty. A few months before, in
October, 1815, Francis Jeffrey had said of Words-
worth in The Edinburgh Review, * This [The White
Doe of Ryl$tone~] has the merit of being the very
worst poem we ever saw imprinted'. A year
earlier, in the same review, the same critic had
declared of the same poet, ' This [The Excursion]
will never do ! ... The case of Mr Wordsworth, we
perceive, is now manifestly hopeless, and we give
him up as altogether incurable, and ... as
finally lost to the good cause of poetry'.

Who, we may ask, was the poet, and of what
stuff was his poetry made, whom the critics com-
bined to crush ?; whom Shelley, the boy-poet,
'ardent, generous, aspiring, reproached with the

* Cp. the quotation from George Meredith, p. 392 be-
low.